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A course in drama was organized as an elective English offering 
for Juniors and Seniors of the University High School in 191 7. 
The class meets five times a week, and upon completion of the 
year's work the pupils are granted one full unit of high-school 
English credit. The purpose and function of the course were set 
forth by Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley, who first offered it, in an 
article 1 published in 1918, as primarily an attempt to give greater 
unity than is usual to a portion of the high-school curriculum in 
English. It was conceived that frequently a year of high-school 
English instruction offers for the intellectual nourishment of the 
pupil a mixture of isolated classics, excellent in themselves, but 
unrelated either to one another or to any of the phenomena of 
current life as boys and girls are already beginning to observe 
them. The drama, it was believed, offered a unique opportunity 
for presenting a well-organized body of literary material which 
would at one and the same time serve as a "mirror of social thought, 
ethical standards, and the better class of popular reactions to life," 
and give "room for a vital introduction of poetry and of the classic, 
romantic, and realistic points of view." It was expected, also, that 
the course would take care of the popular desire to give "shows," 
rendering this pupil activity educationally effective and cultivating 
among the pupils sounder standards of taste in art and literature 
than are generally prevalent. 

The success of the course seems fully to vindicate the confi- 
dence placed in it by the first instructor and to justify its con- 
tinuance in the curriculum. As reorganized for the year 1920-21, 
the objectives of the course were twofold. It is assumed that the 

'Theodore B. Hinckley, "Drama and the English Course." School Review, 
XXVI (June, 1918), 423-37. 
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function of high-school English instruction presents two funda- 
mental aspects: (1) the leading of pupils into appreciation and 
enjoyment of the best in literature and (2) the cultivation of skill 
in oral and written expression of their own rapidly developing 
personalities. Applied to the study of the drama, this conception 
of the aim of English instruction calls for (1) an introduction to 
an appreciative and critical enjoyment of plays and (2) utilization 
of the several avenues of self-expression which play-interest and 
play-study open. 

The first step toward appreciation of a literary classic by high- 
school boys or girls is the creation of an honest attitude of enjoy- 
ment or at least of expectancy. They like a book or they do not 
like it, and honest modern children are not inclined to profess a 
liking for a classic because it is meet and right, or expedient, so to 
do. Many adults exercise the same prerogative of candid judg- 
ment with no truer criteria than those of the adolescent. It 
becomes, then, the task of the skilful teacher so to guide the reading 
of the pupils and fashion its methods as to stimulate the boys and 
girls to sound appreciative reactions which they will feel are quite 
spontaneous. The drama offers a peculiarly serviceable medium 
through which to arouse latent powers of appreciation. The play- 
acting instinct is strong in children and at the age of sixteen has 
not usually been suppressed by self-consciousness. A source of 
real pleasure is soon discovered in the activity of impersonation 
involved in a class reading of a play. After the pupils have 
acquired in this way some ease and skill in reading current plays, 
it is but an easy step to advance to classic examples. 

The study of plays, moreover, provides an effective impetus 
toward composition. Most people are sufficiently moved by 
seeing or reading a play to wish to express an opinion on its beauty, 
its truth, or both. It is no small part of the avowed business of 
drama since the days of Aristotle to stimulate the emotions of the 
audience. Out of an emotional stir comes often the impulse to 
create. The very objectivity of the dramatic form, especially when 
acted upon the stage, furnishes the pupil with a more concrete 
basis for his likes and dislikes than he usually can find in the novel 
or other similar literary form. Add to this the impulse to expression 
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derived from his emotional reaction to the play, and his reviews, 
criticisms, appreciations, or more original compositions, which grow 
out of the experience lose most of the artificial quality usual in such 
high-school exercises and become spontaneous units of self- 
expression. It was hoped, therefore, through the medium of a 
course in drama, to acquaint a group of high-school boys and girls 
with a unified mass of good literature, to create and cultivate 
standards of good taste in at least one art, and to open new ave- 
nues of mental growth and personal expression. 

The pupils in this section are not selected because of special 
aptitudes or proved ability in English. A few last year elected 
the course because of a genuine interest in dramatic literature or 
in the theater. More chose it because additional work in English 
was required and this course possessed the lure of novelty. The 
class began the year with an enrolment of thirteen girls and four 
boys, at least half of whom showed a record of mediocre or inferior 
accomplishments in previous courses in English. Adjustments due 
to illness, necessary changes of program, or other exigencies, left us 
by the end of the first semester with a working section of ten girls 
and five boys, not a very encouraging sex ratio for effective study 
of plays, most of which present a plurality of male r61es. At least 
three of the pupils were considered indifferent students. One 
of these proved to be a good worker in all the phases of this course. 
The section might be considered as fairly representative of the 
usual high-school section of Senior English in matters of ability or 
interest in and aptitude for English. 

The first week of the course is devoted to the preparatory step 
of discovering, through informal classroom discussion, just what is 
actually familiar to the pupils in plays and in the vocabulary of the 
theater. Deficiencies in vocabulary and definition are supplied by 
lectures and by pupil reports on assigned readings. In this way 
there is accomplished brief exposition of the essential terms relating 
to stagecraft and dramatic technique and to this is added a very 
brief outline of the history of drama and its place in literature, 
especial attention being given to its antiquity, its naturalness as a 
mode of expression, and its origins, both in ritual and in folk 
dances and games. 
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The play-content of what we may call the appreciation phase 
of this course is arranged for study with a view to proceeding from 
the familiar to the strange or totally unfamiliar subjects of dramatic 
literature. The pupils are introduced for their first study to the 
great mass of one-act plays which have appeared in the last twenty 
years. These are chosen, first, because their subject-matter and 
the people represented are usually thoroughly modern, of current 
interest, and, therefore, most easily comprehended by boys and 
girls. Then, too, for those who are quite unused to reading in the 
dramatic form, the short plays present a less extended and formi- 
dable task than the more elaborate pieces. In the first six weeks 
of the course the pupils become personally familiar with from sixty 
to one hundred short plays. 1 To facilitate the use of the library 
material, assignment cards are prepared for all the single plays and 
volumes of plays in the school library. The pupils choose their 
daily reading assignments from these cards. The books are 
loaned on a twenty-four-hour reserve and are thus kept in active 
circulation. Each pupil brings to class with him his book assign- 
ment of the day, so that at any class period a wide variety of plays 
is available in the room. 

The wide reading and study of one-act plays soon reveal to the 
pupils certain clearly marked types of dramatic writing. They 
learn to distinguish comedies of manners, didactic plays, tragedy as 
heroic or domestic, comedy of situation and of repartee, melodrama, 
and farce. Out of these by no means sharply marked classifica- 
tions, grows the order of procedure which is followed in studying 
the longer plays for the rest of the year. Thus, the second project 
treats of didactic plays of today; the third is in modern comedies of 
manners, the fourth in eighteenth-century comedy of manners; 
then follow, in order, Elizabethan comedy, Elizabethan tragedy, 
miracles and moralities, masques and pageants, classic Greek 
drama, and historical survey. In each of the play-reading projects 
the procedure in general is (1) interpretation by the instructor of a 
specimen of the type under consideration and (2) extensive reading 

*A most satisfactory collection of plays for this introductory study is that of 
Margaret G. Mayorga entitled Representative One-Act Plays by American Authors 
(Little, Brown & Co.). 
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and study by the pupils of plays of this type. Each pupil keeps a 
card-index record of his reading. 

The use of the class hour is varied for the sake of maintaining 
interest and in such manner as to keep the instructor in touch with 
the various kinds of work the pupils are doing. Once or twice a 
week the instructor reads and interprets a short play or a suitable 
scene from a longer piece, which is then discussed by the pupils as 
to content and style. Some entire periods and portions of others 
are given over to silent reading. Individual conferences are held 
at this time. From time to time suitable plays are read aloud and 
acted by pupils on the classroom stage, the parts having been 
assigned a day or two in advance to permit the actors to gain some 
familiarity with their lines. The class procedure is further varied 
by pupil reports upon plays witnessed at the Chicago theaters, or 
upon problems of technique or stagecraft which individual pupils 
find of interest. The members of the class are urged to attend some 
of the best plays of the current season. Among the plays most 
fruitful of discussion the past season were The Passion Flower, 
Abraham Lincoln, Happy-Go-Lucky, Declasse, Samson and Delilah, 
and The Tavern. The pupils come to view the plays they observe 
with an appreciative eye for the subtler details of acting and 
stagecraft and a mind alert for effective situation and line. 

In the study of didactic plays, a project which extends in time 
from the middle of November until Christmas, Galsworthy's Strife 
is utilized as a specimen of the type for oral reading and interpre- 
tation. It supplies a great deal of material for discussion, both 
as a drama and as an exposition of a current industrial problem. 
The pupils meanwhile read extensively from the plays of Ibsen, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, George Bernard Shaw, Israel Zangwill, 
Galsworthy, Middleton, and others who have built their plays 
upon some thesis of economic or social philosophy. Each pupil 
reads in this type at least one long play a week in addition to the 
other activities which are being carried on. Many of the signifi- 
cant plays of this type are made the subjects of individual reviews 
which are presented by the writers to the class. Studies are also 
made of the leading playwrights represented in this group, pointing 
out their chief interests, habitual attitudes of mind, and character- 
istics of craftsmanship. 
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Contemporary comedies of manners supply the subject for the 
third project. Shaw's You Never Can Tell is used as the specimen 
and is the source of much pleasure in that the boys and girls find 
themselves rather amusingly mirrored in Dolly and Phil and recog- 
nize aunts and big sisters in Mrs. Crandon and Gloria. For 
collateral reading in this project there is much of the work of Shaw, 
Arnold Bennett, J. M. Barrie, Oscar Wilde, Pinero, Rostand, 
Jones, and, of course, isolated pieces by a number of others. Turn- 
ing naturally from the modern comedies of manners to those of the 
eighteenth century and still earlier, entertainment and profitable 
reading are found in Sheridan, Goldsmith, and Moliere. Satirical 
elements in the comedies of Shakespeare are noted, and, for the 
sake of comparison, The Birds and The Frogs of Aristophanes are 
introduced. 

In considering the tragedy of the Elizabethan period, Macbeth 
is used as the type specimen. Collateral reading includes other 
plays of Shakespeare, the work of Marlowe and Ben Jonson. 
Students of advanced French sometimes find it interesting to com- 
pare the English plays with the classic dramas of Corneille and 
Racine. The morality and the masque are treated very briefly, 
Everyman and Comus being introduced as type specimens. 

The question is sometimes raised whether the subjects treated 
in many plays are not too sophisticated for the attention of high- 
school boys and girls. The answer prompted by experience is 
negative. Nothing of an objectionable nature is found in the 
plays which is not thrown before the public eye constantly in daily 
newspapers and cinema thrillers. The modern problems of society, 
whether in the field of economics, sociology, religion, or sex, are 
far more sanely, delicately, and honestly treated by an artist like 
Ibsen or Galsworthy than by the sensational newspaper or cinema 
film. 

During the last week of the year the members of the class con- 
struct their own chronological survey of the drama, classifying 
the plays of each period of dramatic activity according to the 
types represented. Thus the content of the course, which might 
seem to be administered rather illogically as to arrangement — the 
result of an effort to sustain the interest of the pupils through the 
more obvious, though somewhat superficial, points of coherence — 
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receives at last a thoroughly consistent and unifying review, both 
as to time element and structural type. 

The technique of presentation and treatment of this reading 
content of the course has already been suggested in the discussion 
of each project, but a summary may be found helpful. First in 
each unit is the instructor's interpretative reading of part or all of a 
specimen play. During the earlier part of the course, when the 
pupils have not yet developed facility in reading in the dramatic 
form and are unused as yet to visualizing the stage action while 
reading, this procedure is quite necessary. As the pupils gain 
in reading power, more and more of this interpretative work is 
intrusted to them, assignments being made sufficiently in advance 
to permit the player to become familiar with the character, the 
action, and the speeches of his part. This does not mean memoriza- 
tion. Interpretation by the instructor once more becomes neces- 
sary with the earlier English plays, due chiefly to the unfamiliarity 
of the pupils with the early diction and word-order. 

Thus, it may be observed that the pupils gain through their 
reading a wide acquaintance with a considerable quantity of 
dramatic literature. This acquaintance grows easily and naturally 
out of the pupils' immediate interest and expands with growth in 
reading power and the development of more permanent life-interests. 
No course of reading could require less motivation or less driving 
activity on the part of the instructor. 

The technique employed in the cultivation of power to appreci- 
ate is almost purely inductive, standards of taste being formulated 
by the pupils out of their reading, with the merely suggestive guid- 
ance of the instructor. The comments of the pupils upon the plays 
offered in the theaters of the city as the current season progresses 
give evidence of real growth in appreciative and critical power. 
Several have remarked upon their dissatisfaction with the usual 
cheap narrative or melodramatic material of the moving pictures 
since their acquaintance with the sounder, truer, and more robust 
drama . 

Discussion of plays read or witnessed is either informal, after 
most of the pupils have become familiar with the play, or in the 
shape of a more formal oral or written report upon a play or author 
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assigned to or chosen by the individual. The collateral or extensive 
reading in each unit consists of from six to ten plays of a given type, 
with a simple card record of each and a more complete report on 
some one, so prepared that it may be presented before the class, if 
required. In this way each pupil becomes somewhat acquainted 
with all the available material of the type being considered, familiar 
with at least six plays, and thoroughly conversant with one or two. 
Early in the course the discussion is simple, confining itself to the 
type of the play, its interest for the reader, and the more obvious 
good literary or structural qualities. Later in the year a somewhat 
more elaborate form of study is worked out. The outline developed 
and employed the past year is here presented. 

OUTLINE FOR STUDY AND REPORT ON PLAY 

What forces are in conflict in this play? What characters represent 
these forces ? State briefly in a sentence the plot or situation arising out of 
each conflict. 

What situation existed antecedent to the first act ? How is it revealed ? 

What is the opening situation ? What incident starts the rising action ? 

What and where is the climax ? What incident starts the falling action ? 

What is the catastrophe? How are these points of the plot related to 
the division of the play into acts ? 

Which of the major conflicting forces wins ? Is the play technically tragic 
or comic ? 

What sort of atmosphere pervades the play ? How is it created ? 

Do any scenes violate this atmosphere ? 

Which scenes are most stirring to the emotions ? Why ? 

Has the play a didactic theme? What is it? Do you think it was so 
intended by the author, or may it merely be drawn by the reader ? 

What notable pronouncements of universal truth about life appear ? 

Are there any lines of epigrammatic or proverbial interest ? 

Is the play written in prose or verse? Is the conversation stilted or 
natural ? Solid or sparkling ? 

Does the author mean to portray a "slice of life"? Wherein is the play 
realistic ? Wherein is it romantic or fantastic ? 

Does the author insert stage direction or comment? To what extent? 
Why? 

Are elements of universality of truth and of appeal to be found in character, 
situation, or lines ? 

There is ample evidence that pupils gain power to read drama 
effectively for themselves through the practice of acting parts in a 
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play. Much of the pleasure of play-reading and, indeed, of the 
power of critical evaluation, depends upon the reader's ability to 
visualize his reading as a stage production. By such exercise of 
imagination the reader sits before the footlights or even plays his 
parts back of them. In order to develop this visualizing power in 
the pupils, the classroom stage is utilized as much as possible in 
reading the type specimens. To gain a more complete experience, 
the class prepares during the year a number of short plays which 
are produced before audiences invited from the membership of 
the school. The members of last year's class quite generally 
testified that the experience of acting before an audience enhanced 
their appreciation, not only of the plays which they subsequently 
read, but also of those which they witnessed in the theater. 

What may be called the creative or self-expressive values of 
the course are developed through critical and appreciative studies 
of plays and authors, projects in stagecraft, inquiries into the history 
and theory of drama, acting, and original play composition. 

Some description has been given of the appreciative studies of 
plays which are prepared for oral presentation to the class or as 
project papers due upon the completion of a unit of work. The 
following list of subjects chosen at random from the papers of 
the past year may be of interest. The material of each of these 
papers is highly original, the result mainly of the pupil's own 
reading and thinking: 

Rostand and Aristophanes, a comparative study; Chantecler as a modern 
bird satire compared with The Birds and The Frogs. 

Shaw and Sheridan as Irish Satirists of British Life of Their Times. 

Happy-Go-Lucky and She Stoops to Conquer; a modern farce-comedy com- 
pared with one of the eighteenth century. 

Shaw, a Twentieth-Century Moliere. 

Analytical studies of Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, and Le Cid. 

Sven Lange's Samson and Delilah as a Modern Morality. 

Modern Instances of Comedy Characters from Shakespeare. 

English Morals and Manners as Satirized by Shaw. 

Similar studies are prepared at suitable times in the fields of 
dramatic history and theory. Subjects which have been used are 
"Child Games with a Dramatic Element," "The Traditional 
Unities in Drama," "Moralities," and "David Garrick." Such 
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papers are, obviously, less original, having their basis in critical 
or historical material which the pupil searches out and reads. 
Members of the class also frequently supply the school daily paper 
with reviews of plays current in the Chicago theaters. 

Projects in stagecraft afford the pupils interesting opportunities 
for the expression of their artistic ideas and the exercise of their 
personal ingenuity in planning and arranging settings for plays. 
Early in the past year two boys prepared a comparative study of 
the old and new points of view in stagecraft, illustrating their talk, 
which occupied an entire class period, by the use of the reflectoscope. 
Photographic book-plates showing early and more recent develop- 
ments of stage art were thus brought before the class for discussion. 
One of the same boys later in the year devised a lighting arrange- 
ment for a difficult moonlight setting, improvising a simple device 
for varying the intensity of illumination. At all times during the 
past year the members of the class have had considerable prac- 
tice in constructing scenery, the boys with hammer and saw, the 
girls with needles, paste brush, and paints. Out of such social 
constructive activity arises a feeling among the members of the 
class that the entire course is very much their own creation and 
possession. 

Pupil-acting has already been discussed in its relation to appre- 
ciation. It is observed also that the pupils grow in personality and 
gain poise through the acting of play roles. In order adequately to 
represent a character it is necessary that the pupil experience to 
some degree, even if but artificially, the emotional states portrayed. 
Acting offers an interesting experience in actually putting one's self 
in another person's place. Out of this experience it would be diffi- 
cult to escape some growth in personality and breadth of sympathy. 
With the loss of self-consciousness and the practice of some degree 
of thoughtfulness in handling the human body during the rehearsals, 
there is notable gain by the pupils in ease and grace. 

Finally, after becoming familiar with dramatic literature, the 
theory underlying its production, and the actual practice of stage 
representation, the pupils undertake the writing of original plays 
or th6 dramatization of suitable short stories. Of these, the plays 
which are adjudged by the class upon first reading to have the 
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best possibilities are given an actual tryout on the classroom stage 
and revised or reconstructed where that experience seems to suggest 
advantageous change. 

The equipment of the drama laboratory is not elaborate. The 
classroom is about 27 by 23 feet, exclusive of the stage, and will seat 
about one hundred spectators. When in use as a classroom or 
study-room, its most notable features are an informal arrangement 
of arm chairs and ample table room to accommodate racks of 
reference books and furnish writing space for all the pupils. The 
stage, which is built into one end of the classroom, two steps raised 
above the floor level, measures twenty-five feet wide by thirteen 
feet deep, and the playing space with the interior set in place is 
twelve feet wide by ten feet deep. The tremendous handicap of a 
ceiling and painted skylight only eleven feet above the floor is partly 
overcome by covering the skylight to exclude all light and hanging 
curtains of blue denim of some twelve-inches depth at such intervals 
as to conceal the actual ceiling. These serve not so much to 
represent a real ceiling as to help frame the stage picture in a soft 
dark border. The stage curtain is of monks' cloth stippled with 
dark paints. An inner proscenium rectangle of dark blue denim 
serves, along with the ceiling drapes already mentioned, to frame 
the stage picture when the curtain is drawn. The present scenery 
equipment includes only an interior set composed of seven inter- 
changeable screens of canvas, constructed in the school shops and 
calcimined in a suitable brown tone. It is expected that subsequent 
classes will undertake the development of drapery sets and further 
improvement of the equipment of the stage. Lighting is accom- 
plished through two bunch lights with gelatine color slides to fit 
them, and isolated units of illumination placed wherever needed. 

A liberal textbook and library equipment is essential to the 
success of a course in drama. An unusually complete collection is 
available in the library of the University High School, and the 
intelligent and enthusiastic co-operation of the librarian has been 
no small factor in making the reading portion of the course a 
success. A bibliography is here inserted, which is by no means a 
complete list of our working drama reserve, but which, it is hoped, 
may be suggestive to those seeking a nucleus for a similar collection. 
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Certain definite results seem, therefore, to have been attained 
through the drama course, administered under conditions of 
personnel and equipment which may be considered as in no way 
unusual. There is, first, an introduction to a valuable and unified 
content of literary material. There are also the cultivation and 
establishment of good taste and sound standards of judgment. 
Sane social attitudes are developed as counteractive to the influence 
of prevailing conditions. Finally, impetus is given to the growth 
of personality in the boys and girls through natural, spontaneous 
self-expression. 



